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The Bookstore 


ANNOUNCES 


with pride. . . 









The chair will be shipped collect di- 
rectly from the factory. Express 
charges, which are not included in the 
$25 price, may be judged from those 
to the following cities: Baltimore 
$3.34;, Boston $2.16; Chicago $4.05; 
Dallas $5.41; New York $2.43; San 
Francisco $7.34; (these charges are 
subject to slight variation). 







THE JOHNS HOPKINS CHAIR 


The classic captain’s chair, so popular in today’s living, now appears 
in a new model especially designed for the Hopkins Man. Sturdily 
built, this comfortable armchair is painted jet black, with gold trim, 
and it carries the official University seal depicted in full color. $25 each. 
Made exclusively for and sold only by the Johns Hopkins Bookstore. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Send me___ _ Johns Hopkins chairs at $25 each, for which | en- 
close $ . | will pay express charges at the time of delivery. 
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THE COVER 
Mark R. Lazarus, here shown 
striding down The High, thor- 
Oughfare of Oxford, England, 
smduated from Johns Hopkins 
last June and is now taking 
gaduate work in philosophy 
at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
His appearance on the cover 
of this issue introduces the 
second (and concluding) in- 
stallment of our photographic 
portrayal of graduates abroad, 
Which will be found on page 7. 


PEOTOGRAPH BY ROBERT MOTTAR 
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CONVENIENT LOCATION 
REASONABLE RATES 


CONGENIAL 
SURROUND!NGS 


Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- | 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(supjecT TO 20% FEDERAL TAX) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area... .$35 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
MOE MOTO ..0 6 ic: te8sas0dbecnen $15 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a 50-mile ra- 
dius of New York).............. $15 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $165 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership chair- 
man, Henry B. Bobrow, 180 East 17th St., 
Brooklyn 26, New York 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


AN 


We have on our desk a mail-order 
announcement of a book that is (and 
we quote) 

excitingly NEW 

astonishingly DIFFERENT 

the LATEST 

most REVOLUTIONARY 

concept in REFERENCE BOOKS. 

This publishing marvel is entitled 
The Phrase Finder and it is, according 
to the announcement, THE BOOK THAT 
ACTUALLY THINKS. 

It is, furthermore, 
BOOKS IN ONE: 

1) A NAME-WORD FINDER; 

2) A METAPHOR FINDER; and 

8) A guide to SOPHISTICATED SyYN- 
ONYMS. 

Frankly our interest in THE BOOK 
THAT ACTUALLY THINKS was only luke- 
warm until we came to SOPHISTICATED 
synonyms. That however, 
makes the book look practically indis- 
If, from among our 


really THREE 


section, 


pensable to us. 
many weaknesses, we had to select the 
most glaring, it would be our lack of 
SOPHISTICATED SYNONYMS. We _ have 
long been aware, and painfully, that we 
have not a SOPHISTICATED SYNONYM to 
our name. In fact we have very few 
synonyms of any type, sophisticated or 
otherwise. It is an office scandal that 
our copy of Roget’s Thesaurus has 
utterly failed to rub off any of its 
synonymical wisdom on us. 

To assure prospective purchasers of 
the guide’s authoritativeness, the ad- 
vertisement for Phrase Finder’s sopuis- 
TICATED SYNONYMS Carries a line draw- 
ing of two objects that knowledgeable 
people everywhere will instantly recog- 
nize as symbolizing sophistication of the 
highest order: a half-filled cocktail glass 
and a cigarette. (From the latter a curl 
of smoke beckons wickedly.) When we 
saw this drawing, we knew that he who 
employs SOPHISTICATED SYNONYMS will 
be traveling in fast company indeed. 

Confirming this suspicion, the ac- 
companying text dangles a few espe- 
cially SOPHISTICATED SAMPLEs before us: 

“To establish your wit and reputa- 
tion in all categories of company,’’ it 
says, “you need only to thumb through 
this section to discover, to your amaze- 
ment, that love-letters have become 
‘petting by mail’... longevity becomes 


INFORMAL 


REPORT 


a matter of ‘outwitting the grave’... 
graft is ‘overfeeding at the public 
trough’ or ‘largesse smeared around 
like marmalade. (The advertisement 
also suggests that a synonym for ~ Maga- 


,” 


zines of the slick paper variety” js 
monthlies”—an_ idea 
that we prefer to resist, no matter how 


sophisticated it may be.) 


“the long-faced 


As a clincher, the writer of the ad- 
vertisement tries out a few sopuisti- 
CATED SYNONYMS himself: 

“The Phrase Finder,” he says, “en- 
ables you to take a vaguely-outlined 
thought, a shadow-idea, and transform 
it almost instantly into a complete 
glittering necklace of word-pearls that 
sparkle with imagination and original 
thought. The three sections of this 
great reference work... are your com- 
plete reference for any type of speech- 
making, writing, or what-have-you in 
the way of communicative language.” 

What-have-we in the way of commu- 
nicative language? After this, the hon- 
est answer would seem to be, Not much. 


. Com 


When things get dull around our 
office—as, in spite of our earnest efforts 
to prevent it, they sometimes do—we 
need only look out our windows. 

You should see, for instance, what 
is going on right now. Since early morn- 
ing, two crews of workmen have been 
toiling within our sight. One, engaged 
in planting grass seed, has been working 
its way around the corner of a campus 
building from the northeast. Another, 
evidently assigned the task of laying @ 
sidewalk, has been coming around the 
corner of the same building from the 
opposite direction. 

The two crews have just met, and 
they present one of the most fascinating 
sights we have seen in a long time. The 
sidewalk builders are ripping up sod 
and shoveling dirt into a truck that 
accompanies them. The grass-seed 
planters, only a few feet away, are 
shoveling dirt owt of a truck that accom- 
panies them. Neither group talks to 
the other; in fact, each seems to be 
pretending that the other is not there. 
Within a few minutes the situation 
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should have developed to an interest- 
ing point: the sidewalk men will be rip- 
ping up the very dirt that the grass- 
seed men are so carefully laying in 
place. 

It is our private hope that war breaks 
out, and that the two groups set upon 
one another in fury. Our hope is 
strengthened by the fact that the out- 
come of such a battle is already obvious 
to us. As far as the sidewalk men can 
tell, they outnumber the grass-seed 
men and thus may be encouraged to 
start a fight. We, however, can see 
around the corner of the building and 
know that five additional grass men— 
brawny gents, all—are working there 
within easy call. The seeders, once these 
reinforcements are brought up, simply 
cannot lose. 

And that, of course, will be fine with 
us. As faithful readers may recall, we 
are extremely reactionary when it comes 
to streets and sidewalks vs. trees and 
lawn, holding to an old-fashioned idea 


that green grass is preferable to black | 


asphalt by far. 
Go to it, men! 


CAT 


We are pleased to present, beginning 
on the page after next, an article by 
Lowell J. Reed, president of Johns 
Hopkins, which is an adaptation of the 
address that he gave at the University’s 
1954 Commemoration Day exercises. 
Although at Johns Hopkins there are 
no “presidential inaugurations” as 
such, the first Commemoration Day 
over which a new president presides is 
traditionally the occasion for a major 
presidential speech dealing with Uni- 
versity affairs. That is what this ar- 
ticle originally was. 

Those readers desiring additional 
copies of Dr. Reed’s talk, published in 
unabridged form, may obtain them by 
writing to the Public Relations Office 
of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18. 


Cer 


For most of the balance of this issue 
we focus our attention, for the second 
month, on Europe, presenting the second 
and final instalment of our series of visits 
with Johns Hopkins alumni entitled 

Graduates Abroad.” Again, credit for 
the photographs belongs to Robert M. 
Mottar. He has done, we think, another 
typically fine job. 
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A new book b 
State Farm RICHARD E. SHRYOCK 


THE 
Insurance Co. Unique Influence 


AUTO - LIFE - FIRE OF THE 


Lloyd Bagnell Johns Hopkins University 


LO 6-4991 LI 2-9609 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


on American Medicine 


$3.25 from the Johns Hopkins 
Bookstore, Baltimore 18, Md. 























. « - from Kodachrome, Ektachrome or Ansco 
color transparencies. Each transparency indi- 
vidually color-balanced by Printon experts. 
Compare these prices: 

2X: 40¢ 4x5 $1 3X Mounted: 75¢ 
5x7 Mounted: $1.50 8x 10 Mounted: $3 
Authorized Ansco Color Laboratory. Ansco 
color or Ektachrome 35mm, $1.15. 120 or 620 
color film developed, $1 roll. Work returned 
on 2nd day, Ist class mail. 

Enclose money with order—prompt refund if 
you’re not fully satisfied. 


Complete Camera & Photographic Supply Depts. 
Specialized Services for the Medical Profession. 


Ritz Camera Center 
Dept. H, 26 W. Lexington St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


LExington 9-6827 


























THE UNIVERSITY 
IN EVOLUTION 


Johns Hopkins’ President examines its traditions and analyzes the 


new character which emergencies have brought to the University 


By LOWELL J. REED 


age is in essence a federa- 
tion of different institutions de- 
voted to education and research. The 
primary units in this federation are 
usually the college, the graduate 
school, professional schools both un- 
dergraduate and graduate, technical 
schools, research institutes, and, as a 
newcomer, organizations devoted to 
contract research. A university is a 
holding company for a variety of 
these educational and research units, 
and the character of any particular 
university is determined by the 
relative emphasis that it places on each of these. This 
emphasis is something that an institution is not 
always completely free to determine. Within this 
country, the sheer volume of collegiate education in 
many cases requires that emphasis be placed on the 
college. 

By reason of its unusual evolution, the Johns Hopkins 
University has maintained a balance that differs from 
the traditional pattern for American universities. We 
may perhaps best obtain our understanding of the 
University by reviewing the way in which each of 
these units has entered our institution and the forces 
that led to its inclusion in our pattern of operation. 
This review should also clarify the lines along which 
this institution has freedom for future evolution. 

Johns Hopkins gave the money to start the enter- 
prises that bear his name with very little restriction 
as to what should be developed. He specified only that 
there should be a university, a school of medicine, and 
a hospital, the school of medicine to be an integral 


ROBERT M. MOTTAR 
President Reed 


part of the university and to func- 
tion in intimate relationship to the 
hospital. The freedom that he allowed 
made possible the University and 
Hospital as we know them today. 

The man who gave definition to the 
University was its first president, 
Daniel Coit Gilman. If he had built a 
structure similar to others then bearing 
the name of university in this country, 
we would now have an organization 
that was primarily a college with a 
certain amount of graduate work 
attached. He chose instead to place 
emphasis on graduate education, developing the 
University around a faculty of philosophy. 

His concept of a faculty of philosophy was a simple 
one. It called for the assembling of a group of profes- 
sors who were investigators and scholars in_ their 
respective fields. Although they are sometimes called 
authorities, the University does not select such men 
because they are authorities but rather because they 
are students within their chosen fields and expect to 
remain so throughout their lives. 

The process of education around such men is one of 
intimate contact between the student and the profes- 
sor, the student getting his education not so much 
through formal classes as by working with his professor 
in an atmosphere of research and scholarly endeavor. 
The number of students per professor in such a system 
is small, for no man can guide in an individual sense the 
education of more than a few students, while at the 
same time he continues his own pursuit of knowledge. 

This was Gilman’s concept of a university. Its 
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Continued 


impact on graduate education was well 
described by President Eliot of Harvard 
in his remarks to President Gilman on 
the latter’s retirement in 1902. Gilman’s 
first achievement, he said, was “the 
creation of a school of graduate studies 
which not only has been in itself a 
strong and potent school but which has 
lifted every other university in the 
country in its departments of arts and 
sciences.” 


\ ITH this concept of a university 


based on graduate work, it might seem 
that undergraduate courses organized 
into a college were not within President 
Gilman’s original plan. But it is quite 
clear that undergraduate courses were 
given from the start, and during the 
first decade the college was established 
as a definite entity within the Uni- 
versity. 

The reasons that President Gilman 
gave for the college’s existence were, 
first, the desire to serve the educational 
interests of the youths of Baltimore, 
and second, the need for the college as a 
mechanism for introducing young men 
into graduate study. The college has 
continued to develop under these two 
forces. The first tends to make the 
college regional in character, but the 
second tends to develop it as a national 
institution. 

By reversing the usual order and 
first establishing a graduate faculty and 
then introducing a college, the Uni- 
versity set in motion forces that have 
had a profound effect upon the develop- 
ment of the college itself. The stimulus 
arising from the graduate work has 
tended to keep the college from settling 
down to a standard curriculum, for 
continuous pressure has been exerted 
toward allowing and encouraging stu- 
dents to proceed into graduate work as 
rapidly as their ability would allow. 
In a subtle but a very real way, em- 
phasis is given to the idea that college 
should not be the end of a man’s edu- 
cation. The 
training may be judged by its ability 
to implant in the student this desire for 
additional knowledge, a desire that 
should stay with a man whether or not 
he goes on to advanced study. 

This type of college has another 
important effect in that it tends to place 
on the studént an unusual degree of 


success of our college 
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UNIVERSITY IN EVOLUTION 


responsibility for student affairs. What- 
ever the effect of this procedure on the 
enterprises themselves, there is no doubt 
of the fact that it is good for the 
students. 


p we are three professional schools 
within the University at the present 
time. The first to be established, the 
School of Medicine, was opened in 
October of 1893, seventeen years after 
the opening of the University. This 
period between the opening of the 
University and the start of the Medical 
School was devoted to organizing the 
various University forces that eventu- 
ally determined the character of the 
School of Medicine. Dr. William H. 
Welch, for example, was appointed 
professor of pathology in the Faculty of 
Philosophy in 1884, seven years before 
the Hospital opened its doors and nine 
years before the Medical School began 
operating. 

The pattern for the new school was 
set by the constructive thought of such 
men as President Gilman, Professor 
Ira Remsen, Professor Newell Martin, 
Dr. John S. Billings, and Dr. Welch. 
They determined that the School of 
Medicine should be a truly graduate or 
university school, instead of a pro- 
prietary school of the type then com- 
mon. 

Gilman’s concepts thus led not only 
to a new type of university within this 
country, but also to a medical school 
based on the spirit of inquiry and re- 
search. The contrast between this and 
the older dogmatic form of professional 
training is difficult for us to appre- 
ciate now, for we have been brought up 
within research institutions. 

A casual definition of a professional 
school is apt to be that it is a structure 
in which individuals wishing to enter 
a profession are trained in the knowl- 
edge of that profession. But this is a 
sterile point of view for a professional 
school, and in the founding of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
precisely the opposite view was taken. 
What the profession did not know, 
rather than what the profession did 
know, motivated many activities and 
led to the establishment of a school 
founded on those sciences that are basic 
to medicine. 

A school of this character was com- 









pletely in harmony with the concept 
that President Gilman used in starting 
the University. Johns Hopkins set the 
pattern for our modern schools of 
medicine, and it was the breeder of the 
powerful program of medical research 


that we have today. 


x School of Hygiene and Public 
Health was determined upon in 1916 
and was formally opened in 1918. The 
fact that Dr. Welch was its organizer 
and first director assured its being set up 
on the standards that had formed the 
basis for the University and the Medical 


School. Basic science departments 
devoted to research and_ graduate 
training were established with the 


thought that, as in medicine, practice in 
public health should stem from scientifie 
knowledge. 

As to the School of Engineering, we 
remember that the subjects of mathe- 
matics and physics had been commonly 
applied to engineering for centuries, 
At the University as early as 1888, 
Professor Rowland had a unit of his 
department of physics which devoted 
its efforts to the subject of applied 
electricity. He used the words “elec- 
trical describe _ this 
activity. Applied science in this diffuse 


engineering” to 


sense continued within the University, 
but it was not until 1912 that the 
School of Engineering was opened to its 
first class. From the outset, many of the 
courses in this School were given by 
members of the Faculty of Philosophy, 
and the School continues to operate in 
Faculty. 


close relationship to this 


L Is evident that all three of the 
professional schools within the Uni- 
versity were impregnated with Gilman’s 
idea that education should be based on 
the advancement of knowledge and that 
the professors should make up the first 
line of students. Another—quite dif- 
enterprise is McCoy College. 








ferent 
In keeping with President Gilman’s 
original desire to serve the educational 
needs of the community, the University 
has operated during the past forty 
years a variety of evening and night 
courses, designed to meet special needs 
and, in particular, to provide an edu- 
cational opportunity to those who are 
Continued on page 30 
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GRADUATES 
ABROAD-II 


Photographed by Robert M. Mottar 


for The Johns Hopkins Magazine 


LL over the world are men who, 
at one time or another in 


their lives, have been associated 


with American universities. If such 
associations have meant anything, 
then through these men the influ- 
ence of U.S. universities must be 
felt far and wide. On the pages 
that follow are some examples. 


Oxford London 
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A Yankee Oxonian 


HE SEEKS HIS B.LIT AT QUEEN’S 


HE young man on the opposite page, pictured in the quadrangle of 

Queen’s College, Oxford, wearing the university’s “little black 
strait jacket,”’ is Mark R. Lazarus, who got his B.A. at Johns Hopkins 
in 1953. Now he is doing graduate work in philosophy at Oxford for the 
B.LIT. degree. Attracted by foreign scholars, or by chances to work with 
source materials to be found only in certain foreign libraries, many 
American graduates and faculty men travel abroad to study each year. 
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STUDENTS 
Continued 


AT 
OXFORD 


Under Oxford’s tutorial 
system, Lazarus works 
with a prelector in phi- 
losophy, A. D. Woolzton. 


.-AND AT 


With a fellow student 
Tom Davis (left, hold- 
ing cup) has snack in 
London University bar. 


LONDON 


Tom E. Davis is at Lon- 
don School of Economics 
doing a dissertation for 
his Johns Hopkins Pu.D. 


Davis talks with London 
Professor T. S. Ashton, 
who was visiting profes- 
sor at Hopkins in 1952. 
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U.S. Medical 
Officer 


| Somes H. VOGEL has been the medical officer in 
charge for the U. S. Public Health Service in 
Europe, with headquarters in Paris, for the past two 
years. The primary work of his office is to pass upon all 
Europeans who apply for visas to travel in the United 
States. To do this, usPHsS maintains on the Continent 
thirteen stations manned by U. S. personnel, plus 
thirty-five stations where examinations are given by 
local doctors. Dr. Vogel, who earned his m.p. at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and his M.p.H. at Johns Hopkins, is @ 
veteran of twenty-three years’ service with the USPHS. 





Vietor H. Vogel, medical offi- 
cer in charge for UsPHs in 
Europe, poses on balcony of 
headquarters office in Paris. 


Dr. Vogel, being final U. S. authority in Europe on ques- 
tionable visa cases, examines chest x-ray of borderline 
TB case (above), referred to him by his Stockholm office. 


Dr. Vogel, who came to Paris after heading U. S. nar- 
cotics hospital in Kentucky, spends half his time traveling. 
Below he checks itinerary with tuberculosis consultant. 
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Dr. Louis Forman (at microscope), derma- 
tologist from Guy’s Hospital in London, 
with Dr. A. McGehee Harvey of Hopkins. 


Visitmg Britons 


HOSPITALS SET UP AN EXCHANGE 


IGHT years ago two hospitals, one in Baltimore, the other in London, 
began an experiment in international medical cooperation. Each 

of the two institutions, Johns Hopkins and Guy’s, undertook to play 
host to selected men from the other’s staff, providing opportunities 
for the visitors to study and work side by side with the host hospital’s 
regular staff. Since the program began, a steady flow of Johns Hopkins 
men has gone to Guy’s Hospital in London and a steady flow of Guy’s 
men has come to Johns Hopkins. Many participants regard the experi- 
ence as one of the most stimulating of their careers. At left and below are 
several recent participants in the Guy’s Hospital-Johns Hopkins plan. 


Frank W. Low (center), Guy’s Hospital ophthalmologist, with his Hopkins host, 
Dr. Alan C. Woods (left), and Dr. Francis F. Schwentker, the most recent Hop- 
kins visitor to London under the two hospitals’ international exchange program. 
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Adolph H. Schultz, former associate professor of physical 
anthropology at Hopkins, mounts a skeleton in his workshop. 


Anthropologist In Zurich 


A HOPKINS MAN GOES HOME TO HEAD SWISS INSTITUTE 


HREE years ago, after thirty-five years at Johns 

Hopkins, Adolph H. Schultz resigned his post as 

associate professor of physical anthropology in order 

to become head of the Institute of Anthropology at the 

University of Zurich, Switzerland. Moving to the new 

post was in the nature of a homecoming for Dr. Schultz: 

a Swiss citizen, he had received his pu.p. from Zurich 

in 1916. Immediately after, he went to the U. S. to 

d oa Seer a > ie ag rates mse page = — 
} , @ persuasive reason for returning to 


ai Zurich was that the retirement age there is seventy, 
f ? f : : . . y 
HL ake ah A ig instead of Johns Hopkins’ sixty-five. The chance to 
sa ‘aE ‘ . . 
. a8 work an extra five years meant much to him, he said. 


AXYYY Y 


< Dr. Schultz enters yard of Zurich’s Anthropology Institute. 
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ANTHROPOLOGIST 
Continued 


HE IS INVESTIGATOR, 
ARTIST, COLLECTOR 


Schultz-designed plate depicts 
science of anthropology: man 
studying self; experiments of 
nature, symbolized by gorilla; 
continuing growth (the child). 


Most recent “reconstruction” 
undertaken by Dr. Schultz is 
Australopithecus (above). At 
left, Dr. Schultz conducts @ 
class at Institute he heads. 7% 


Dr. Schultz stands beside #9 
part of his immense collection @ 
of skulls and skeletons, most | 
of which he gathered himself @ 
while on Johns Hopkins stalls ¥ 














Thomas W. McElhiney, a foreign service 
officer in Berlin, talks with fur-capped 
American mp at U. S._ headquarters. 


Foreign-Service Men 


HERE ARE THREE, ON DUTY IN BERLIN AND IN ROME : 





Francis T. Williamson, counselor in chief Mr. McElhiney, in his Berlin office, in- 
of the political section of the U. S. em- terrogates a refugee from East Germany, 
bassy, Rome, has Hopkins history px.p. who tells of politics behind iron curtain. 





Andre G. Parodi, M.a. ’82, is counselor in charge of economic and financial affairs at the Swiss legation in Rome 
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Men Of WHO 


‘HEALTH IS A BASIC HUMAN RIGHT’ 


fees World Health Organization, which this month marks its sixth an- 
niversary as a permanent agency of the United Nations, is an eighty- 
four-nation body dedicated to the proposition that good health, which 
its constitution defines as “a state of complete physical, mental, and 
social well-being and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity,” 
is fundamental to the cause of world peace and security. Furthermore, 
in WHO’s view, good health is a ‘fundamental right of every human being 
without distinction of race, religion, political belief, economic or social 
condition.”’ From its headquarters in the former League of Nations 
buildings at Geneva (in background of the photograph on these pages) 
and through six regional organizations, WHO implements this philosophy. 
It gives advice and assistance around the world in the fight to raise the 
standards of health of people everywhere. 

A number of wuo’s officials at Geneva, representing many countries, 
received their public health training at Johns Hopkins. Among them is 
the director general (left). For photographs of others, turn the page. 


Marcolino G. Candau of Brazil, who is a graduate of the Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene, is director general of the World Health Organization in Geneva. 
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HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Continued 


Maria Cakrtova came to Hop- 
kins from Czechoslovakia, is 
chief of wHo section classify- 
ing disease, causes of death. 





ae 


Victor Sutter, El Salvador, 
followed Dr. Candau (page 20) 
as assistant director general 
in charge of advisory services. 


Edward Grzegorzewski came 
to Johns Hopkins from Poland. 
He directs the division of edu 
cation and training services. 


¥ 


Yves Biraud of France is di- 
rector of wHO epidemiological 
and statistics service. He 
got Hopkins M.p.H. in 1923. 








SEVEN WHO STAFFERS 
FROM SEVEN NATIONS 


HE men and women who serve on the staff of 
jr World Health Organization come from 
many nations. Each of those pictured on these 
two pages, for example, is from a different 
country. All seven, however, have this in 
common: they are alumni of the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Hygiene. 

In addition to those whose headquarters 
are in Geneva, a number of other wuo staff 
members are working in posts and on special 
projects around the world. Already, wHo can 
point to impressive results in its struggle to 
raise health standards: striking progress 
against malaria, for example. And by mak- 
ing available information and coordinating 
health statistics, wHo helps each of its mem- 
ber nations to map campaigns against disease. 


Satya Swaroop, India, earned 
his M.p.H. at Johns Hopkins 
in 1948, is chief of statisti- 
cal studies section of wuo. 


‘Thorstein Guthe is chief of 
| WHo’s venereal diseases sec- 
| tion. A Norwegian, he holds 
| %M.P.H. degree from Hopkins. 


Johannes Nielsen of Denmark, 
statistician in morbidity sta- 
tistics section, studied at 
Hopkins as a special student. 





HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
Continued 


Marcelino Pascua is director-consultant on health statis- 
tics of World Health Organization’s population division. 


DR. PASCUA IS NO STRANGER 
TO GENEVA’S MARBLE HALLS 


Ew if any staff members of the World Health Organ- 
+ yen can cite as colorful a background as the man 
pictured above and at the right. His name is Mar- 
celino Pascua, and his history reads like this: 

Born at Valladolid, Spain, in 1897; early school- 
ing there. Went to University of Madrid and in 1922 
obtained Bachelor of Medicine degree. Studied at the 
Johns Hopkins University School of Hygiene, then went 
to University College and the National Institute of 
Health, London. Returned to Madrid for m.p. degree. 
Was professor of biostatistics and epidemiology at the 
National School of Public Health, Madrid. Held, at 
various times during the thirties, these jobs: member 
of Spanish parliament, member of health section of the 
League of Nations, national director of public health 
of Spain, delegate to League of Nations, ambassador to 
Russia, and ambassador to France. Then came political 
upheaval in Spain. Dr. Pascua returned to Hopkins to 
study and to teach. Now he is director-consultant on 
health statistics for the population division of wHo, and 
no stranger in the former League of Nations halls. 


Dr. Pascua stands in marble-floored and columned Palace of Nations. 
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A Johns Hopkins Gazetie 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





BOOKS 


Erwin H. Ackerknecht, Feu. 742-44 
(History of Medicine): Rudolf Virchow 
—Doctor, Statesman, Anthropologist 
(Wisconsin, $5). 

Arthur A. Ageton, M.A. ’53 (Writing): 
The Jungle Seas (Random, $3.75). 

Don Cameron Allen, Sir William Os- 
ler Professor of English: The Harmo- 
nious Vision: Studies in Milton’s Poetry 
(Johns Hopkins, $3). 

Eric G. Ball, FEL. ’29-’30, Fac. 
30-40 (Physiological Chemistry), edi- 
tor: Biochemical Preparations, Vol. 2 
(Wiley, $3). 

Leonard M. Blumenthal, pxH.p. 27, 
rac. ’27-’29 (Mathematics): Theory 
and Applications of Distance Geometry 
(Oxford, $10). 

Irwin D. J. Bross, rac. ’49-’52 (Bio- 
statistics): Design For Decision (Mac- 
millan, $4.25). 

Harrison Brown, PH.D. *41 (Chem- 
istry), editor: A Bibliography on 
Meteorites (Chicago, $10). 

Harrison Brown, Pu.D. *41 (Chemis- 
try): The Challenge of Man’s Future 
(Viking, $3.75). 

Trigant Burrow, ’01-’02 (Medicine), 
Gc. ’02-’03 (English), pH.p. ’09 (Psy- 
chology), Fac. ’07-27 (Psychology, 
Medicine, Psychiatry): Science and 
Man’s Behavior (Philosophical Library, 
$6). 

David M. Davis, M.p. 711, Fac. ’12- 
24, ’29-’31 (Pathology, Urology): 
Mechanisms of Urologic Disease (Saun- 
ders, $4.50). 

Franklin Edgerton, pH.p. ’09, FAC. 
’10—"11, Fev. *11-’13 (Sanskrit): Bud- 
dhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and 
Dictionary, 2 vols. (Yale, $15). 

Herbert M. Evans, m.p. ’08, Fac. 
’08-’15 (Anatomy), and H. Becks: 
Atlas of the Skeletal Development of the 
Rat, 2 vols. (American Institute of 
Dental Medicine). 

Sydney S. Gellis, rac. ’41-’46 (Pedi- 
atrics), and J. A. Sever: Johnny Goes 
to the Hospital (Children’s Medical 
Center of Boston, $1). 

Christopher Gray, assistant profes- 
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sor of art: Cubist Aesthetic Theories 
(Johns Hopkins, $4.50). 

F. Herbert MHaessler, m.p. 16: 
Primer of Ophthalmology (Williams and 
Wilkins, $3). 

F. Herbert Haessler, m.p. 716: 
Ophthalmologic Diagnosis (Williams and 
Wilkins, $8). 

Francis H. Horn, Dean of McCoy 
College ’47-"51, editor: Current Issues 
in Higher Education 1953 (Association 
for Higher Education). 

Francis H. Horn, Dean of McCoy 
College ’47-’51, editor: Literary Mas- 
terpieces of the Western World (Johns 
Hopkins, $3.50). 

Rockwell D. Hunt, pu.p. 795 (His- 
tory): California in the Making (Cax- 
ton, $6). 

Richard L. Jenkins, rac. ’36~-’37 
(Psychiatry): Breaking Patterns of De- 
feat (Lippincott, $6.75). 

Carl Lamanna, associate professor of 
microbiology, and M. Frank Mallette, 
associate professor of biochemistry: 
Basic Bacteriology: Its Biological and 
Chemical Background (Williams and 
Wilkins, $10). 

Hugh R. Leavell, House Staff ’28-’30 
(Urology, Medicine), rac. ’29-’30 (Med- 
icine), and E. Gurney Clark, m.p.n. 
36, DR.P.H. 44, Fac. ’40-’44 (Venereal 
Diseases, Medicine, Preventive Medi- 
cine): Textbook of Preventive Medicine 
(McGraw-Hill, $8). 

Calvin Darlington Linton, m.a. 39, 
PH.D. 40 (English): How to Write Re- 
ports (Harper, $3). 

Clarence A. Manning, a. 71415 
(Greek): Anthology of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Russian Literature, Vol. 2 (Colum- 
bia, $3). 

Clarence A. Manning, a. 71415 
(Greek): Russian Influence on Early 
America (Library, $3.75). 

Alexander N. D. Marchant, px.p. ’40 
(History), editor: Proceedings of the 
International Colloquium on Luso-Bra- 
zilian Studies (Vanderbilt, $5.50). 

Henry J. L. Marriott, rev. *46—’47 
(Medicine): Practical Electrocardiog- 
raphy (Williams and Wilkins, $5). 

Harry S. Mustard, visiting professor 


of public health administration: Ap 
Introduction to Public Health, Third 
ed. revised (Macmillan, $4.25). 

Ernest F. Penrose, professor of geog- 
raphy: Economic Planning for the Peace 
(Princeton, $7.50). 

Dorothy Perkins (Mrs. Sumner W.) 
Newcomb, Graduate Nurse ’35; The 
Team Plan: A Manual for Nursing 
Service Administrators (Putnam, $1.50). 

Lucile Petry (Mrs. Nicholas (¢, 
Leone), Graduate Nurse ’27, editor: 
The Encyclopedia of Nursing (Saunders, 
$4.75). 

John J. Pugh, .a. 
structor in writing: Captain 
Medici (Little, Brown, $3.75). 

The late Charles A. Ramm, 4g, 
92-95 (Physics), edited by Catherine 
Marie Lilly, M.a. 714, FEL. ’1411, 
PH.D. 716 (English): IJnvocations and 
Other Prayers (Gillick). 

Robert H. Roy, Dean of the School 
of Engineering and professor of indits- 
trial engineering: The Management of 
Printing Production (Printing Industry 
of America). 

Paul F. Russell, ’23-’24 (Hygiene), 
G. Covell, and N. H. Swellengrebel: 
Malaria Terminology (Report of a 
Drafting Committee Appointed by the 
World Health Organization; Columbia, 
$1). 

Henry A. Sauerwein, Jr., B.A. ’87, 
PH.D. 743 (Romance Languages), 6. 
*49—"50 (Oriental Seminary): Agrippa 
D’ Aubigne’s “Les Tragiques’”—A Study 
in Structure and Poetic Method (Johns 
Hopkins, $3.50). 

Edward R. Schlesinger, m.p.H. “41: 
Health Services for the Child (McGraw- 
Hill, $7.50). 

The late Raphael Semmes, rac. ’?4- 
25, PH.D. ’27 (History): Baltimore as 
Seen by Visitors 1783-1860 (Maryland 
Historical Society, $4). 

Richard E. Shryock, . professor and 
director of the Institute of the History 
of Medicine: The Unique Influence of 
the Johns Hopkins University ™ 
American Medicine (the tenth in a series 
of historical works on medical science 
issued by the Copenhagen University 


49, junior in- 


of the 
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Library; Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 
$3.25). 

Homer W. Smith, sc.p. ’21 (Hygiene), 
From Fish to Philosopher (Little, 
Brown, $4). 

Gertrude_ Stein, ’97—-’02 (Medicine): 
Bee Time Vine and Other Pieces, 1913- 
1927 (Yale edition of the unpublished 
writings of Gertrude Stein, Vol. 3; 
Yale, $5). 

Glen Levin Swiggett, «G. ’89-’90, 
99-93 (German): The Untimely Dead 
(University of the South). 

Charles B. Thompson, m.p. 713, 
House Staff ’14-’16 (Psychiatry), and 
A. P. Sill: Our Common Neurosis: Notes 
on a Group Experiment (Exposition, 
$8.50). 

Francis J. Thompson, Frac. ’46-’53 
(Writing, Speech, and Drama): Abra- 
ham’s Wife (Vanguard, $3). 

Victor H. Vogel, M.p.x. ’40, and David 
Maurer: Narcotics and Narcotics Addic- 
tion (Charles Thomas, $7.50). 

Ira L. Wiggins, scientific director of 
the Arctic Research Laboratory, editor: 
Current Biological Research in the Alas- 
kan Arctic (Stanford University Bio- 
logical Series, Vol. 11; Stanford, $1). 


THE FACULTY 


AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BOoarRD OF 
TrustEEs, Howard Bruce has been 
named to the Over-all Committee on 
Organization of the Defense Depart- 
ment by former President Herbert 
Hoover. 

Benjamin H. Griswold, m1, has been 
named chairman of the Federal taxation 
committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 

John J. McCloy received the 1953 
William Penn Award of the Greater 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce for 
his contributions to the advancement 
and welfare of business. 

At tHE Appiiep Puysics LaBora- 
tory, W. James Mayo-Wells, of the 
senior staff, will act as chairman of the 
1954 National Telemetering Conference, 
to be held in Chicago during late May. 

Francois N. Frenkiel, of the prin- 
eipal staff, has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the divi- 
sion of fluid dynamics, American Phys- 
ial Society. 

In tHe Facutty or Puitosopny, 
Richard H. Howland, assistant profes- 
sor of art, has taken a one-term leave of 
absence to do research in Athens and 
London. 

Philippe Verdier and Richard Borne- 
man are currently visiting lecturers in 
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John H. Berthel 


At THE University, John Hallock 
Berthel has been appointed librarian. 
A graduate of Columbia University, 
Mr. Berthel is presently Nicholas 
Murray Butler Librarian at Columbia. 





art. Mr. Verdier is curator of the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery, Baltimore, and Mr. 
Borneman is assistant curator at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 

H. Bentley Glass, professor of biol- 
ogy, has been named to a six-year term 
on the Baltimore School Board. He 
replaces J. Trueman Thompson, pro- 
fessor of civil engineering, who recently 
resigned from the board. 

Claud S. Rupert has been appointed 
assistant professor of biophysics. Dr. 
Rupert is now a research associate in 
the department and will assume the 
new position in July. 

G. Wilse Robinson has been named 
assistant professor of chemistry, the 
appointment to become effective in 
July. Dr. Robinson is now working at 
the University of Rochester. 

Arthur Lichtenstein, of the Balti- 
more Board of School Commissioners, 
has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
education. 

Anthony San Pietro, who now holds a 
post-doctoral fellowship at the Univer- 
sity, in July will become an assistant 
professor in the McCollum-Pratt Insti- 
tute and in biology. 

Michael Postan has been named 
visiting professor in political economy, 
the appointment to become effective 
in July. He is professor of economic his- 
tory at the University of Cambridge, 
England. 

Francis E. Rourke, of Yale Univer- 


sity, will become assistant professor 
of political science at Johns Hopkins in 
July. His appointment is in the field of 
public administration. 

Jean Starobinski, instructor in Ro- 
mance languages, has been awarded the 
Tribune Prize in Literature by the 
French Broadcasting Company. The 
award was made for his book, Montes- 
quieu par Lui-meme, which was named 
the best critical work published during 
1953. 

IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Robert 
P. Multhauf has resigned as a fellow 
in the history of medicine to become 
curator of engineering at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Ronald M. Wood, associate professor 
of ophthalmology, has been elected 
treasurer of the American Society for 
Professional Biologists. 

Abou D. Pollack has been appointed 
assistant professor of pathology. He is 
chief of the pathology department of 
Baltimore City Hospitals. 

Lawson Wilkins, associate professor 
of pediatrics, was one of nine scientists 
to receive the Borden Awards for 1953. 
Dr. Wilkins was cited for his studies 
in the diagnosis and treatment of en- 
docrine disorders in infants and chil- 
dren. 

Puliyur K. Duraiswami, instructor of 
orthopedic surgery, has returned to 
India to head the orthopedic depart- 
ment of the new All-India Medical Insti- 
tute in New Delhi. 

AT THE SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTER- 
NATIONAL Stupres, Majid Khadduri, 
professor of Middle East studies, has 
been awarded the Rafidain Medal by 
the Government of Iraq. Awarded for 
literary and scholarly achievement, the 
medal was given to Dr. Khadduri pri- 
marily for his recent book, Independent 
Traq. , 

AT THE ScHooL or HyGIENE AND 
Pusuic Hearn, John C. Hume, assist- 
ant director, recently made a trip 
through Southeast Asia to conduct 
field studies as consultant’ for the 
World Health Organization. Dr. Hume 
has had special interest in the public 
health problems of yaws, a disease of 
the tropic areas. 


THE ALUMNI 


Stanhope Bayne-Jones, M.p. 714, 
M.A. "17 (Pathology), rac. ’15-’23, has 
been promoted to a “super-grade” GS- 
17 in his position as technical director 
of research of the Medical Research and 
Development Board, Department of 
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the Army. Dr. Bayne-Jones is the first 
person to achieve this rank in the his- 
tory of the Army Medical Service. 

Morton P. Fisher, B.a. ’18, has been 
nominated by President Eisenhower 
to be one of the sixteen judges of the 
Tax Court of the United States. 

Emile F. Holman, m.p. ’18, Frac. ’18- 
23 (Surgery), has been awarded the 
first annual David W. Yandell Medal, 
given by the Louisville Surgical So- 
ciety. Dr. Holman is professor of sur- 
gery at Stanford University. 

Roszel C. Thomsen, B.A. 719, has 
been nominated by President Eisen- 
hower to become a United States Dis- 
trict Judge. 

John B. Youmans, m.p. 719, Fac. ’21- 
’22 (Medicine), has been elected treas- 
urer of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. Dr. Youmans is dean 
of the Vanderbilt University School 
of Medicine. 

Herbert Insley, pu.p. 719 (Geology), 
has retired as chief of the Mineral 
Products Division, the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

William G. Brombacher, Fac. ’19- 
22, pu.p. ’22 (Physics), has retired as 
chief of the mechanical instruments 
section of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. He had been with the bureau for 
thirty-five vears. 

Wilmar Mason Allen, M.p. ’20, 
rac. ’22-’25 (Obstetrics), has retired 
after seventeen years as director of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Hospital. 

Arthur M. Shipley, rac. 720-22, 
*32-"40 (Surgery), has been honored 
by the dedication in his name of a new 
medical library at University Hospital, 
Baltimore. Dr. Shipley was surgeon-in- 
chief at the hospital from 1920 to 1948. 

Bruce D. Reynolds, sc.p. ’23 (Hy- 
giene), has been made president of the 
Association of Southeastern Biologists, 
and J. Paul Reynolds, pu.p. ’34 (Zool- 
ogy), has been elected treasurer. 

George A. Conner, B.A. ’25, has been 
named a vice president of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland. 

Roscoe P. Kandle, ’26-’30 (Arts), 
M.P.H. 38, has been appointed deputy 
commissioner of the New York City 
Health Department. 

Rustin McIntosh, rac. ’27-’30 (Pedi- 
atrics), has been elected president of 
the Association for Research in Nervous 
and Mental Diseases. William S. Lang- 
ford, Fac. °34-’385 (Psychiatry), was 
named second vice president of the 


group. 
Allen V. Astin, FEL. ’28~’30 (Physics), 
has been named by President Eisen- 
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hower to be chairman of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scientific 
Research and Development. Dr. Astin 
is director of the National Bureau of 
Standards and has been a member of 
the committee for several years. 

Hugh R. Leavell, rac. ’29-’380 (Medi- 
cine, Urology), has been installed as 
president of the American Public Health 
Association. 

Perrin H. Long, rac. ’29-’51 (Medi- 
cine, Preventive Medicine), has been 
promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general in the Medical Corps, U. S. 
Army Reserve; he is currently com- 
manding officer of the Hq. 818th Hos- 
pital Center in New York. Dr. Long is 
professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of internal medicine, State Uni- 
versity College of Medicine at New 
York City. 

Rosa Lee Nemir, m.p. ’30, has been 
promoted to professor of pediatrics at 
the New York University Post-Gradu- 
ate Medical School. 

Merrill F. Unger, B.A. ’30, PH.D. 47 
(Oriental Seminary), recently was 
awarded first prize in a contest spon- 
sored by the Zondervan_ Publishing 
House for his manuscript, Archeology 
and the Old Testament. 

Aaron Wachter, FEL. ’31-’32 (Chem- 
istry), has been elected president of 
the National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers. 

“Karl J. Brunings, ’32-’34 (Engineer- 
ing, Arts), PH.p. ’39, Frac. ’41-’44, ’46— 
48 (Chemistry), has been promoted to 
the post of director of chemical re- 
search and development at Charles 
Pfizer & Company, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
pharmaceutical firm. 

Stewart G. Wolf, Jr., B.a. ’34, M.p. 
’38, has been elected second vice presi- 
dent of the American Medical Writers’ 
Association. 

Samuel Hopkins, Bs. 734 (Eco- 
nomics), has been promoted to secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland. 

Charles A. Janeway, M.D. ’34, FAC. 
*36—"37 (Medicine), has been named 
chairman of the medical advisory 
board of the National Foundation for 
Muscular Dystrophy. Dr. Janeway is 
physician-in-chief of the Children’s 
Hospital, Boston. 

Lawrence C. Kolb, M.p. ’34, FAc. 
36-41 (Neurology), has been named 
director of the New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute and professor and 
executive officer of the department of 
psychiatry, College of Physicians and 








Surgeons of Columbia University, 
Dr. Kolb was also named director of 
psychiatry service for Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Clifford D. Siverd, B.s. 35 (Chemis. 
try), has been promoted to assistant to 
the general manager, Pigments Division, 
American Cyanamid Company 

Lenox D. Baker, Frac. ’35~’37 (Orth- 
opedic Surgery), has been named presi- 
dent-elect of the American Academy 
for Cerebral Palsy. Professor of ortho- 
pedic surgery at Duke University, 
Dr. Baker was recently appointed to 
the newly-created North Carolina Com- 
mission for the Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

Edwin L. Crosby, M.p.H. ’36, pr, 
P.H. °37, FAC. ’47-’52 (Public Health 
Administration), director of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital ’46-’52, has been 
appointed executive director of the 
American Hospital Association. 

William Bruce Hadley, ca. ’36~'37 
(Philosophy), has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Council of Churches. 

Windsor Cooper Cutting, Fac. ’36- 
’°38 (Medicine), has been promoted to 
dean of the Stanford University Med- 
ical School. 

Thomas H. Brem, m.p. ’37, House 
Staff ’37-’38 (Medicine), has become 
director of clinical teaching and pro- 
fessor of medicine at the University 
of Southern California School of Medi- 
cine. 

F. Alton Wade, Px.p. ’37 (Geology), 
has been named professor and head of 
the department of geology at Texas 
Technological College. 

Stanley M. Finkel, B.a. ’38, has been 
elected vice president in charge of ad- 
vertising and marketing research of 
Park and Tilford Distillers Corp. 

Arthur B. Price, M.p.H. ’39, has been 
appointed director of the health re- 
sources staff, Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization. 

Harold M. Erickson, M.p.u. "40, has 
been elected president of the National 
Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers. John D. Porterfield, 
III, M.P.H. ’44, was elected vice president. 

Irving Yudkoff, B.a. ’41, has become 
editor of the Journal of Dental Medi- 
cine. 

Hernan Urzua, m.p.n. ’41, has been 
chosen president of the Directing 
Council of the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization. Dr. Urzua is director- 
general of the Chilean National Health 
Service. 

Willard E. Goodwin, m.p. ’41, FAC. 
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4943, °46-’51 (Urology, Surgery), 
has becn promoted to professor of sur- 
gery al the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Robert H. Felix, m.p.n. ’42, has been 
‘awarded honorary doctorates of science 
from the University of Colorado and 
Boston University. Dr. Felix is director 
of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, U. S. Public Health Service. 

Bruce H. Billings, px.p. ’43 (Physics), 
has been promoted to vice president for 
research and development of Baird 
Associates. 

Percy H. Shue, rac. and a. ’47-’50 
(English, English Writing), will become 
president of Utopia College on Sep- 
tember 1. 

George Grassmuck, pH.p. *49 (Polit- 
ical Science), is associate professor of 
public administration at the American 
University of Beirut. Charles A. Bar- 
ker, who is on leave as professor of 
American history at Johns Hopkins, 
is in Beirut as a visiting Smith-Mundt 
professor. 

Don W. Micks, sc.p. 49 (Hygiene), 
is visiting professor at the Instituto 
di Zoologia, Universita di Pavia, Italy. 

Edward Lucas Chambers, Frac. ’50- 
52 (Medicine), is associate professor 
of anatomy at the University of Oregon 
Medical School. 

William G. Duvall, Fac. ’50—’52 
(Industrial Engineering), has been 
named superintendent of industrial- 
labor relations at the Point Breeze 
Works, Western Electric Company. 

Theodore C. Bedwell, Jr., M.p.H. ’51 
has been appointed chief of preventive 
medicine in the Office of the Air Force 
Surgeon General. 


DEATHS 


Edwin I. Bartlett, m.p. ’12, Febru- 
ary 22, 1954. 

Grace Baxter, Graduate Nurse ’94, 
February 9, 1954. 

Alfred Brooks Branon, instructor in 
psychiatry, rac. ’52~’54, House Staff 
‘4-54, February 28, 1954. 

B. Lucien Brun, honorary consultant 
in dentistry, House Staff 13-’54, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1954. 

Katherine T. Coan, Gc. ’31-’32 (Edu- 
cation), February 13, 1954. 

Beth M. Colwell, Graduate Nurse 
‘#7, February 24, 1954. 

Frank Davies Conroy, M.D. ’18, 
Fac. ’19-’20 (Medicine), November 20, 
1953. 

Francis Barnum Culver, B.A. 789, 
G. ’89-’90 (Classics), February 12, 1954. 
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Thomas Morris Cushing, B.a. 17, 
Fac. *17-’21 (English), January 20, 
1954. 

James Harold Danglade, House 
Staff ’27-’29, rac. ’29-’380 (Medicine), 
August 8, 1953. 

McQuilkin deGrange, B.a. ’00, De- 
cember 28, 1953. 

E. Leola Dixon, Gc. ’08-’09 (Psychol- 
ogy), B.S. ’22, M.A. ’24 (Education), 
February 15, 1954. 

Avice T. Donaldson, Graduate Nurse 
08, March 4, 1954. 

Carl Philip Dowell, ’38-’40 (McCoy 
College), October 14, 1953. 

Michael S. Ebert, pu.p. ’32, Gc. ’32- 
33 (Chemistry), January 2, 1954. 

Marius Berend Essers, ’19-’20 (En- 
gineering), July 15, 1953. 

Lloyd D. Felton, m.p. 716, Fac. ’16- 
20, ’35-’38 (Bacteriology, Pathology), 
September 11, 1953. 

Guy Bernard Fenwick, ’98-’99 (Arts), 
February 10, 1954. 

Harry Egerton Ford, Gc. ’96-’97 
(Romance Languages), August 24, 
1953. 

Maurice Albert Frankenthal, m.p. 
02, December 5, 1953. 

Harry H. Gaver, c. ’19-’21 (Mathe- 
matics), March 7, 1954. 

Auckland C. Geddes, Lup. 723, 
January 8, 1954. 

Leman Edwin Goldman, B.A. 
February 7, 1954. 

Sallie Adelaide Guerrant, M.A. 717 
(History), January 24, 1954. 

Henry Hanson, m.p. ’08, February 13, 
1954. 

Ethel Hubbard, admin. ’03-’54 (Lib- 
rary), January 27, 1954. 

Sanford S. Jenkins, c. ’30-’31, Fac. 
’31-’36 (Chemistry), February 23, 1954. 

Edgar J. Kassan, B.A. 42, February 
21, 1954. 

Mary Jane Ethel Kerr, Graduate 
Nurse ’15, February 2, 1954. 

Bertram Motter Kershner, P.A.E. ’98 
(B.E. conferred ’27), December 17, 1953. 

James Ludwell Lake, c. ’90-’93 
(Mathematics), June, 1953. 

Colin Mackenzie Mackall, px.p. ’20 
(Chemistry), January 26, 1954. 

Norman Clyde Marvel, B.A. ’10, 
M.D. 714, February 2, 1954. 

C. R. A. Hendrickson (Mrs. Rupert) 
Norton, Graduate Nurse ’94, Septem- 
ber 27, 1953. 

Roger T. O'Callaghan, pH.p. °46 
(Oriental Seminary), March 5, 1954. 

Vincent Ivar Ohman, B.E. ’34, March 
2, 1954. 

John Kenneth Ohs, ’40-’41, ’45-’46, 
54 (McCoy College), March 10, 1954. 


Ruth Ludwig Penn, ’34—’37, ’40-’41, 
"44-45, ’47-’48 (McCoy College), Feb- 
ruary 21, 1954. 

Crit Pharris, M.P.H. 34, July 30, 1953. 

Harry Ward Plaggemeyer, B.a. ’03, 
M.D. ’07, House Staff ’11—’12 (Surgery), 
December 19, 1953. 

Harry B. Raffel, 
December 19, 1953. 

Jewett Villeroy Reed, m.p. 04, House 
Staff ’04~-’05 (Medicine), December 4, 
1953. 

Cora Daisy Reeves, c. ’11-’12 (Zool- 
ogy), June 14, 1953. 

Ernst S. Romoser, ’18 (Engineering), 
February 18, 1954. 

J. Milton Rossing, B.A. ’21, G. ’24— 
25 (Education), November 27, 1953. 

Marvin Pierce Rucker, m.p. ’03, Oc- 
tober 23, 1953. 

Thomas Franklin Sanford, Jr., ’43- 
48 (Medicine), July 20, 1953. 

Richard H. Seth, ’44~—’45 (Engineer- 
ing), February 25, 1954. 

Lloyd Parker Shippen, B.A. ’02, rac. 
"10-15 (Hygiene, Bacteriology), De- 
cember 29, 1953. 

Hilda Freeman (Mrs. A. Clement) 
Silverman, ’31-’32 (Hygiene), October 
21, 1953. 

Sara Buchanan (Mrs. H. R.) Silvers, 
Graduate Nurse ’40, March 3, 1954. 

Minnie Cecilia Smith, ’15-’16, ’18- 
"19, ’21-’27, ’29-’83 (McCoy College), 
G. 716-17, ’19-’21 (Botany), February 
7, 1954. 

Edward Dean Spalding, m.p. 718, 
November 30, 1953. 

Timothy W. Stanton, a. 
(Biology), December 4, 1953. 

Charles Sackett Sydnor, pu.p. ’23 
(History), March 2, 1954. 

William Hibbard Thatcher, c. ’00-’01 
(Chemistry), July 18, 1953. 

Nora Clark (Mrs. Lawrence) Tierney, 
Graduate Nurse ’01, September 23, 
1953. 

Bayard Turnbull, 8.a. ’00, February 
23, 1954. 

John Max Carey van Hulsteyn, B.s. 
17 (Engineering), February 5, 1954. 

Clyde Emil Watson, m.p. 710, De- 
cember 2, 1953. 

Donald Breckenridge Wells, m.p. 712, 
December 22, 1953. 

John Matthew Wheelis, Jr. 
37, DR. P.H. 740, June, 1953. 

William Norton Wholey, 
(Arts), December 8, 1953. 

George Wolff, rev. ’37-’39 (Human 
Biology, School of Hygiene), Septem- 
ber, 1952. 

Helen M. Zurawski, Graduate Nurse 
713, November 11, 1953. 
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obliged to work while studying. In 
1947 the several programs in business, 
education, engineering, and the liberal 
arts were combined into a single educa- 
tional unit which was given the name 
McCoy College (in honor of one of the 
early benefactors of the University). 


_ units were the major com- 
ponents of the University as it stood at 
the start of World War u. Although 
there were smaller units operating as 
distinct entities within the University— 
and other schools have appeared on the 
scene and then vanished after a brief 
existence—the University in 1941 may 
be considered as composed cf these 
organizations: McCoy College, the 
Faculty of Philosophy (embracing both 
undergraduate and graduate studies in 
the arts and sciences), and the three 
professional schools. With this structure 
we entered World War u, and this 
war period was to have lasting effects. 

World War 1 had hit all universities 
by placing upon them an _ extraor- 
dinary burden of education, which 
immediately after the war developed 
into the rotc plan. The universities 
went through this experience, however, 
and then went into a period of read- 
justment that brought them back to 
much the same pattern as that which 
had existed before the war. 

The effect of World War 1 was of 
quite a different character. Where the 
first war had influenced mainly the 
educational pattern, the second war had 
its effect on the research programs of 
universities. This was natural because 
of the important part research played 
in the war effort. In no war in history 
had the results of contemporary research 
been put into effect so quickly and so 
dramatically. 

When those responsible for the war 
effort decided to place great emphasis 
on research, they naturally turned to the 
universities, since it was within these 
institutions that the bulk of such work 
was being done. From the universities 
they drew the scientists to man the 
large organizations that developed the 
atomic bomb and similar contrivances 
for attack and defense. 
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But research was by no means limited 
to organizations directly under govern- 
ment control. The defense authorities 
developed a variety of patterns of 
contract research. Within this frame- 
work the undertook to 
carry out certain definite research tasks 
under contracts with the government. 
These contracts took two forms: 

The first was applied to the case of a 
professor within the university who was 
carrying on work closely allied to some 
government need. In this case, the 
university wrote a contract with the 
government that provided for the work 
being done with this professor as the 
principal investigator. The work was 
usually done within the university 
laboratory, although most contracts 
provided for subcontracting so that 
parts of the work could be done in other 
departments or even in other univer- 
sities. 

Although such work sometimes de- 
flected an investigator from the line of 
thought that he was pursuing, it fre- 
quently happened that the contract 
actually provided money for continuing 
the work on which he was already 
engaged. The volume of such contract 
work was very great indeed, and it had 
the effect of pouring money for research 
into our universities in a volume far 
beyond anything previously known. 

In the second form of contract, a 
university engaged to undertake a re- 
search task of such magnitude that it 
could not be carried out within the 
ordinary university structure. Under 
these contracts there were developed 
large research organizations, manned 
for the most part by scientists who were 
not then members of the university 
faculty. 


universities 


, Johns Hopkins University was 
very naturally drawn into both types of 
contract work. We carried on extensive 
work within our departments, which we 
eventually organized for administrative 
purposes into a structure called the 
Institute for Cooperative Research; and 
we also developed two large autonomous 
research organizations, the Applied 
Physics Laboratory and the Operations 
Research Office. 

The Applied Laboratory 
developed the proximity fuze during the 
war and more recently has been work- 
ing on guided missiles; these two activi- 
ties alone give an idea of the importance 
of its investigations. And along with 
such applied interest, the Laboratory is 


Physics 


carrying on basic research. 

As a matter of fact, in these large 
applied laboratories the distinction 
between basic and applied work cannot 
be drawn as sharply as in the past. In 
bygone years some fundamental dis. 
covery might be stored on a library 
shelf in a scientific journal and remain 
there for years before someone saw the 
possibilities of its application. With the 
tempo of research what it is now, funda- 
mental work and application go hand- 
in-hand, and it is frequently difticult to 
tell where one leaves off and the other 
begins. This is a fortunate situation, 
for the two forms of work tend to cross- 
fertilize each other, and each is stronger 
for the stimulus of the other. Such is 
the type of activity within the Applied 
Physics Laboratory. 

The work of the Operations Research 
Office is of a different kind. During the 
war, various occasions arose under 
which a team of individuals, each repre- 
senting a different scientific discipline, 
attempted to analyze operations of an 
involved character. The work began 
with an analysis of the operations of 
different kinds of weapons, such as 
submarines, strategic bombing, and 
antiaircraft fire. These analyses were so 
successful that the procedure, under the 
name of “operations research,” was 
applied to the study of the most complex 
of military problems. Out of this has 
developed a new approach to the 
study of large-scale management, and 
we now have the Operations Research 
Office and similar organizations as a 
logical extension of earlier attempts at 
scientific management. 

The success of this effort in the 
analysis of our war and defense efforts 
makes it clear that the same processes 
can be applied with profit to the 
non-military aspects of our complex 
modern society. Industry and govern- 
ment will benefit from this form of 
scientific analysis of their problems, and 
it is the proper function of the Uni- 
versity to see that the scope of oper- 
ations research is extended. 


T.. extent to which this contract 


work has developed within the Uni- 
versity is evident in the treasurer's 
report for the last fiscal year. The total 
expenditures of the University in that 
year were twenty-five million dollars. 
Of this amount, nine millions were 
spent under the Applied Physics 
Laboratory contract and four millions 
under the Operations Research Office. 
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The other twelve millions of our ex- 
pendit ures were within what constituted 
our University at the beginning of the 
war. 

But we must also recognize the effect 
‘of the Institute for Cooperative Re- 
search. Under this pattern of contract 
work we spent within our normal de- 
partments approximately four millions 
of dollars, plus an additional one million 
on overhead costs within all forms of 
contract work. 

Thus, out of the twenty-five million 
dollars that constituted the University’s 
expenditures last year, eighteen millions 
were related to contract work and only 
seven millions represented expenditures 
corresponding to those before the war. 
(Within the last fiscal year before the 
war, the total University expenditures 
were three millions, and we may con- 
sider that these have increased over the 
past decade to something of the order 
of seven millions.) 


| HAVE presented these figures to show 
that the problem is not one of small 
magnitude. There is no doubt that an 
enterprise of this size must affect the 
structure of the University. Although 
it is impossible to foresee all of the 
consequences of this new undertaking, 
I should like to present some of the 
ones that I see. 

In the first place, it is a fair question 
to ask whether the University may not 
do as it did after World War I and 
shake off these new effects in a few 
years. I do not believe that this is the 
case, and, indeed, I do not believe it 
desirable that this happen, for the 
best good of the University or the 
country. I believe that the new form of 
enterprise should be developed as an 
integral part of our organization. It 
is quite clear that the Applied Physics 
Laboratory, the Operations Research 
Office, and similar units are a necessary 
part of our defense program and will 
be so for some time to come. That 
being the case, the University must do 
its part by continuing these activities 
at as efficient a level as possible. 

But the problem goes deeper than 
that. Through the development of 
these laboratories for the war effort, we 
have learned a new lesson as to the 
methods by which our scientific knowl- 
edge can be put into useful application. 
These methods are as applicable to 
peacetime pursuits as to those of war. 
We have seen in the past the fine results 
of the applied laboratories operated by 
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industry and government. We have now 
learned that similar laboratories oper- 
ated by universities can perform certain 
tasks that cannot be done as well by 
either industry or government. With 
the complex character of our society and 
with the increasing dependence that 
must be placed on the discoveries of 
science, we shall need in the future the 
applied laboratories of all three— 
universities, industries, and govern- 
ment. 


L WE accept this thesis—that such 
applied laboratories will be a part of our 
university structure for many years to 
come—we must face certain problems. 
The first is that university experience 
has shown that laboratories, institutes, 
and similar units do not keep their 
vitality unless provision is made within 
them for continuing graduate work. 
The history of universities will show 
many institutes established that have 
thrived for a period of years and have 
then withered and died. These institutes 
really die of old age, because they have 
no steady flow of young people through 
them in the form of graduate students, 
fellows, and younger staff personnel. 
It may be taken as an axiom that the 
power to survive that universities 
have shown down through the centuries 
comes not from their faculties but from 
the steady flow of students. 

This being the case, the problem of 
keeping these new research laboratories 
strong over the years depends upon our 
ability to find some way for them to 
take part in graduate instruction. At 
the moment this is not easy, for the 
work of the laboratories is secret and 
it is difficult to introduce students into 
the structure. I have called attention, 
however, to the fact that these labo- 
ratories have a great potential for peace; 
and when we are able to ease off on our 
defense effort, their energies can be 
thrown to more productive pursuits. 

As we reach this stage, we can begin 
to make these laboratories do a com- 
plete job, not merely to produce good 
practical results for the moment but also 
to train the body of young scientists who 
will do similar tasks in the future. We 
should never use up our scientific 
manpower without in the same oper- 
ation producing the replacements. 


- the war we have developed at 
Johns Hopkins an institute that shows 
how a laboratory, organized for a 


specific research purpose, can perform 
that function successfully and at the 
same time function as an integral part 
of the University proper. This labo- 
ratory is the McCollum-Pratt Institute. 
Its research purpose is the exploration 
of the role of trace elements in the 
process of nutrition. 

Through a close integration with the 
departments of biology and biophysics, 
the Institute operates as any university 
department might. While it carries on 
an active and highly successful research 
program, it also has its complement of 
graduate students. This is the pattern 
that can keep vigor in such a laboratory. 

Another educational activity under- 
taken by the University since the war 
is the School of Advanced International 
Studies. While not strictly a professional 
school, it has some of the features of 
such a school in that it is devoted to the 
graduate training of individuals who 
expect to undertake careers in the 
international field, either within the 
government or in businesses having 
international connections. 

In addition to its research program, 
the School has conducted a series of 
conferences devoted to international 
problems. These conferences were at- 
tended by representatives of some of our 
Jarge industries and by individuals in 
government departments, and_ the 
meetings have been highly successful. 
The School’s location in Washington 
and its relationship to the Foreign 
Service Educational Foundation, its 
original founder; present the University 
with an opportunity to perform an 
unusual educational and _ research 
function. 


I HAVE not attempted to catalogue all 
of the University’s activities and shall 
not attempt even to name the others 
that I have not described. Let us 
return rather to our picture of the 
prewar University and remember how 
well each of the units had followed 
President Gilman’s principle in the 
course of their organization and develop- 
ment. This principle might be stated 
as the inseparability of education and 
research in the development of a strong 
university. 

We may state that the problem in- 
volved in these new enterprises is that 
of absorbing them within the Gilman 
principle. If this can be done, we shall 
have not only a broader University 
but one with the strength that has 
made this institution what it is. 





Events At Johns Hopkins 


SINCE THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS SEVERAL 
WEEKS AHEAD OF THE PERIOD COVERED IN 
THIS CALENDAR, THERE MAY BE LAST-MINUTE 
CHANGES AND ADDITIONS IN THE DATES AND 
TIMES OF EVENTS. IT IS ADVISABLE TO CON- 
FIRM THEM BY CONSULTING THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS OR BY TELEPHONING THE PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS OFFICE AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Georce Huntincton WiiiiaMs LectureE— 
Robert R. Bowie, director of the policy 
planning staff of the U. S. Department 
of State, will speak on “Boundaries of 
United States Foreign Policy” (Tuesday, 
April 13, at 8:30 p.m., Remsen Hall, 
room 101). 

Srxta University Lecture—As the final 
lecturer in this year’s series, William D. 
McElroy, Johns Hopkins professor of 
biology and director of the McCollum- 
Pratt Institute, will discuss ‘Energy 
Cycle—Plant to Man” (Monday, April 26, 
at 4:15 p.m., Remsen Hall, room 1). 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


PirrspurcH AREA—President Lowell J. 
Reed will be the main speaker at an 
evening meeting of the Pittsburgh Alumni 
Association (Thursday, April 22; dinner 
at 6:30 p.m., reception and meeting at 
8 p.m.; Faculty Club, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology). 

New York Cius—The Spring Concert and 
Dance, with the University Glee Club up 
from Baltimore and with wives and guests 
invited to join the festivities (Saturday, 
April 24; the concert at 8:30 p.m., Carl 
Fischer Hall, 165 W. 57th St.; the dance 
to follow, at the Clubhouse). 

PirtssurGH ArgEA—For a special meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Alumni Association, Lynn 
Poole will run through a full rehearsal 
of the May 6 show of the Johns Hopkins 
Science Review, and the Johns Hopkins 
Glee Club will follow with a concert 
(Wednesday, May 5, at 8:15 p.m.; Mt. 
Lebanon High School). 

Enoineers—The Johns Hopkins Engineers 
will hold their annual dinner in Baltimore 
on the eve of Homecoming Day (Friday 
May 14; cocktails at 6 p.m., Aeronautics 
Building; dinner at 7 p.m., Levering Hall). 

Homecominc Day—Reunion Day this year 
will fall on May 15, and there is an all-day 
schedule of events. At 11 a.m., the corner- 
stone of the new engineering building will 
be laid, with appropriate ceremonies. At 12 
noon, there will be a stag luncheon in the 
Gymnasium. At 2:30 p.m., the Johns 
Hopkins and Maryland lacrosse teams will 
clash in the final game of the collegiate 
season. And during the evening, reunion 
dinners are scheduled for classes with 
numbers ending in 4 and 9. Throughout the 
day there will be further activities, such as 
campus tours, fraternity parties, and a 
grand parade of floats. 


TELEVISION 


Note—Broadcast time of the Johns Hopkins 
Science Review has been Wednesday at 8 
p.m. Est, and will continue so through April 
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21. On April 29, with Daylight Saving time 

going into effect, the show will change its 

broadcast time to Thursday at 9 p.m. EDT. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins Science Review— 
(Dates of programs apply only to stations 
which carry the show “live.”’ For schedules 
in cities where the program is shown on 
film, consult newspapers for day and time 
of program): aprit 7—Air Science in 
Action; APRIL 14—Yesterday’s Medical 
Superstitions; apriz 21—Total Eclipse of 
the Sun, with William Sinton, a member 
of the Johns Hopkins department of 
astrophysics and physical meteorology; 
APRIL 29—What’s on Mars?; may 6— 
What’s New in Glass?, a broadcast from 
Pittsburgh with T. Harrison Davies, of the 
Mellon Institute. 


DRAMA 


Drama Eventnc—James C. McLaren, 
assistant professor of Romance Languages, 
will speak on “The French Theater Today” 
(Monday, April 12, at 8:30 p.m., Levering 
Hall). 

Tue Bive Danuse—The comedy by 
Ferenc Molnar will be staged for the first 
time in Baltimore by the Johns Hopkins 
Playshop (Tuesday through Saturday, 
April 20-24, at 8:30 p.m., the Playshop). 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 


Jouns Hopkins Mepicat Socirety—Mon- 
day, April 12, at 8:15 p.m. (Hurd Hall). 
CaRDIOVASCULAR LectuRE—U. S. Voneuler, 
professor of physiology at Karolinska 
Institutet in Stockholm, will speak on 
‘*Adrenal Medullary Functions” (Monday 
April 19, at 5 p.m., Hurd Hall). 

Jouns Hopkins Mepica, Socrety—Mon- 
day, May 10, at 8:15 p.m. (Hurd Hall). 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged at any 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events. Persons 
who wish to attend Hopkins games during 
the 1953-1954 University year may obtain a 
free season ticket by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics, the Johns 


Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md, 

Alumni should address their requests to the 

Alumni Relations Office, the Johns Hopkins 

University, Baltimore 18, Md. 

LacrossE—Johns Hopkins vs. vircrnta on 
Saturday, April 3 (Homewood Field at 
2:30 p.m.). RUTGERS on Saturday, April 
10 (Homewood Field at 2:30 p.m), 
PRINCETON on Saturday, April 17 (away), 
YALE on Wednesday, April 21 (away), 
SWARTHMORE on Saturday, April 9% 
(away). LOYOLA on Saturday, May 1 
(Homewood Field at 2:30 p.m.). Navy on 
Saturday, May 8 (away). MARYLAND on 
Saturday, May 15 (Homewood Field at 
2:30 p.m.). MT. WASHINGTON on Saturday, 
May 22 (away). 

BasesaLt—Johns Hopkins vs. rvuTGERs on 
Friday, April 2 (Homewood at 3 p.m), 
AMERICAN on Wednesday, April 7 (away), 
URSINUS on Saturday, April 10 (Home- 
wood at 3 p-m.). TOWSON TEACHERS On 
Thursday, April 15 (Homewood at 3 p.m), 
GettysBpuRG on Wednesday, April 21 
(away). SWARTHMORE on Saturday, April 
24 (away). DELAWARE on Tuesday, April 27 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.). WESTERN MARY- 
LAND on Thursday, April 29 (Homewood 
at 3 p.m.). WASHINGTON on Saturday, May 
1 (Homewood at 12 noon). LOYOLA on 
Tuesday, May 4 (away). MARYLAND on 
Wednesday, May 5 (Homewood at 3 p.m). 
CATHOLIC on Friday, May 7 (Homewood at 
3 p.m.). WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, 
May 8 (away). LoyoLa on Wednesday, 
May 12 (Homewood at 3 p.m.). 

Gotr—Johns Hopkins vs. DARTMOUTH on 
Tuesday, April 6 (Mt. Pleasant Golf 
Course at 1:30 p.m.). MARYLAND On 
Wednesday, April 14 (Mt. Pleasant Golf 
Course at 1:30 p.m.). LoYoLa on Thursday, 
April 22 (away). FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
on Tuesday, April 27 (Mt. Pleasant Golf 
Course at 1:30 p.m.). WESTERN MARYLAND 
on Wednesday, April 28 (away). DELAWARE 
on Friday, April 30 (away). GETTYSBURG 
on Tuesday, May 4 (away). JUNIATA om 
Friday, May 7 (away). JUNIATA INVE 
TATIONAL TOURNAMENT on Saturday, May 
8 (away). 

Tennis—Johns Hopkins vs. AMERICAN 
Wednesday, April 7 (away). GETTYSBURG 
on Tuesday, April 18 (Homewood at 3 
p.m.). TOWSON TEACHERS on Wednesday, 
April 21 (away). WASHINGTON on Saturday, 
April 24 (away). MARYLAND on Wednesday, 
April 28 (away). WESTERN MARYLAND 0 
Friday, April 30 (Homewood at 3 p.m). 
DELAWARE on Saturday, May 1 (away). 
LOYOLA on Tuesday, May 4 (away). 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Thursday, May 
(away). CATHOLIC on Saturday, May % 
(away). LOYOLA on Wednesday, May # 
(Homewood at 2 p.m.). 

Track—Johns Hopkins vs. GETTYSBURG 
Friday, April 9 (Homewood at 3:30 p..). 
CATHOLIC on Tuesday, April 13 (Home 
wood at 3:30 p.m.). Lovota on T j 
April 20 (away). PENN RELAYS on Saturday, 
April 24 (Philadelphia). DELAWARE # 
Tuesday, April 27 (Homewood at 3:90 
p.m.). SWARTHMORE on Saturday, May ! 
(away). 
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ROBERT M. MOTTAR 


NEXT MONTH 


The activities of doctors and nurses in the emergency room of a _ hos- 


pital can never be reduced to “routine.”” At any hour of day or night, 
the emergency-room staff must expect the unexpected and be ready to 
handle it. Ambulances may arrive bearing victims of accidents; crimes, 
illness. An expectant mother may appear, the arrival of her child only 
moments away—too imminent for her to be taken to the hospital’s 
regular delivery rooms. The emergency room and its staff must be pre- 
pared to serve them all. Next month, in pictures by Robert M. Mottar, 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine takes its readers to the emergency room at 
Johns Hopkins for a view of the activities there. See the May issue of 
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Fingers to hold 


Who wants to walk alone when Daddy’s hand is there to hold? 
Makes a girl feel the same size as everybody. 

That’s the way all little girls and boys need to feel—safe in a world 
of love where they can grow without fear. That’s where the security 
we need begins—for every one of us. 


To build security for those we love—that is our common dream. And 

it is a dream that can come true only in a country like America. 

For only in a free land is every man and woman free to work for it. 
It is by taking care of our own that we also make America strong. 

For the strength of our country is simply the strength of each secure 

home joined to the security of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read 
every word—now! If you've tried to 
save and failed, chances are it was 
because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really 
works—the Payroll Savings Plan for 
investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U.S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Pian, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 











